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NARRATIVE. 








From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE PROFLIGATE SON. 
Reminiscences in the life of a Minister. 

‘‘Beware of bad company, and avoid late 
hours,”’ said Mrs. Wentworth to her son William. 
«* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and 
attend regularly the house of God, for [have gen- 
erally noticed, that when persons are conscienti- 
ous observers of the Sabbath and its duties, they 
go on well, but so soon as that sacred day is lightly 
esteemed, and its services neglected by them, they 
grow worse and worse.”” William promised to obey 
his mother’s injunctions in every particular. He 
was an only child, and \.ad lost his father at an 
early period; but it was his happiness to have a 
mother who feared God and took delight in ap- 
proaching to him. She was one of the most spir- 
itually minded Christians I ever knew. All 
her conversation savoured of Christ and his sal- 
vation; and she generally went on her way re- 
joicing, ‘‘ looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”” She manifested a laudable zeal 
for the salvation of others, and it was pleasing to” 
see her in the company of young persons, and to 
listen to her exhortations when she addressed 
them on the subject of religion. There are those 
now living, who often found it good to be in her 
society, and feel grateful to God, that, as an in- 
strument in his hands, she helped them much in 
their early enquiries concerning the way to the 
kingdom. So extensive was her influence, that 
even amongst the higher circles she recommend- 
ed the Friend of sinners, and was the means of 
exciting many to turn to the Lord. Nor did her 
conduct in any respect invalidate the force of her 
exhortations. She was pious and consistent and ac- 
knowleged God in all her ways. 

I have paid a just tribute to the friend of my 
youth, and I may say, to my Christian instructor. 
She is no longer a resident in mortal clay; long 
since her redeemed spirit left the frail tenement 
of the body, for a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens! 

Such a mother had William Wentworth: no 


interests, she gave him a suitable education am 


For some time William Wentworth conducted | 


himself with propriety. He regularly attended, 
on the Lord’s days, the preaching of the gospel, 
and did not neglect the week-day lectures. His 
Sabbaths were passed with his mother, and to use 
her own expression, she looked forward to his be- 
ing ‘‘ brought to the knowledge of the truth, as the 
summit of her happiness.” 

Want of principle is a serious defect in any 
character, ner can much less be said of want of 
resolution. Hence the apostle Peter exhorts be- 
lievers to add to their faith, virtue (cowrage,) for 
this is absolutely necessary to maintain our prin- 
ciples against the temptations of the worldly, and 
the ridicule of infidels. William Wentworth’s 
principles were soon tried, and his virtue and con- 
stancy shaken. He was perpetually surrounded 
by those who derided the religion of the taberna- 
cle as cant and hypocrisy, and represented his 
mother as a misled or mistaken woman. He soon 
became familiarized to the most profane and un- 
becoming language; and although he did not im- 
mediately imbibe a disgust at religion, yet he grad- 
ually neglected it. He became increasingly light 
and careless in his deportment, and his conduct in 
the Lord’s house was marked by irreverence; he 
spoke of defects in the sermons, and could only 
listen to some favorite preachers, 

The first effect of his new associations, was his 
visits to the theatre; and as he resided in the vi- 
cinity of those polluted resorts of the triflng and 
the gay, he was a frequent attendant, and soon 
adopted the hackneyed sentiment, that ‘‘much 
good may be derived from theatrical representa- 
tions,”’ without reflecting upon the evils which 
are strewn over every part, from the lobby to the 
stage; the awful unbecoming spectacles, the pro- 
fane expressions, the repetition of oaths, the un- 
hallowed use of the name of God, the gaiety and 
dissipation, the expenses that are incurred, the 
injury done to morality, and the exposure to 
other evils consequent upon late hours, and temp- 
tations to lewdness, without adverting to the false 
taste inspired, and the serious injury often sustained 
by the health. Another effect of his departure 
from his mother’s injuctions, was his love of drink- 
ing, which®¥ometimes led. him to excess; and as 
vices follow each other in a train, he was at 


less attentive to his temporal than to his spingel gated Ig ‘so oe a — 
ngs heavy idle and ignorant, was fille 


seminary near town, where in additiop to other 
attainments, he gained some knowledge-ef-French- 
and Latin; but although his opportunities were 
great, his acquirements were by no means jf- 
portionate. He acted as many boys do, who 
have every facility for gaining knowledge, and 
yet return from school possessed of scarcely the 
rudiments of language—ungraceful in their man- 
ners, careless in their writing, incorrect in ac- 
counts, and deficient in all the requisites of a 
scholar; unable to write a letter fit tobe perused, 
and equally incompetent to converse with any 
thing like grammatical accuracy! The idea of 
bringing William Wentworth up to any of the 
professions was therefore altogether abandoned. 
As he discovered no appearance of piety, his mo- 
ther would not for a moment encourage the thought 
of his engaging in the service of the sanctuary, 
although nothing would have given her so much 
delight as to have seen him an ambassador of the 
Lord Jesus. As for the law and medicine, he 
discovered no sort of predilection for either of 
them. By the advice of her friends, therefore, 
she at length placed him as an apprentice with a 
respectable tradesman, who made a profession of 








religion, and attended an evangelical ministry. 


up hy carés andgdraughts;*and the hours which 
wight have been improved by reading works of 
instruction and rea improvement, were squan- 
dered in the {ansi€nt and unprofitable employment 
of plays VS 

= readily conjectured that the finances 
of “William Wentworth would be materially di- 
minished by such a course, and that his conduct 
would be soon exposed. His master, on one oc- 
asion, gently hinted to the anxious parent, that 
her son was neither so attentive nor steady as was 
necessary for the improvement of the apprentice, 
or the benefit of the master, and that unless an al- 
teration took place, he would never be competent 
to pursue the business with any prospect of suc- 
cess. This was distressing intelligence to Mrs. 
Wentworth, and she began to entertain fears that 
her son had formed some improper associations. 
These fears alas! were soon realized by the fre- 
quent applications of her son for money; and, in 
the end, she discovered that he had expended a 
considerable sum in lottery insurances, a species 
of gambling much practised during the existence 
of ‘ state lotteries,’ and which brought many per- 
sons to absolute ruin. In his extremity, when the 
last shilling was staked, Wentworth came to the 























desperate resolution of pledging his clothes, and 
as he was unable to visit his mother as usual, for 
want of apparel, he first pleaded illness, bui at 
length after being repeatedly interrogated, he con- 
fessed the truth. His mother discharged his debts, 
and William once more appeared at the house of 
God. 

Let it not be supposed that during these events 
the conscience of the subject of this narrative 
was torpid; no—he was frequently aroused by its 
remonstrances, and checked in his career of trans- 
gression. Once in particular, he was greatly af- 
fected by the appearance of a young friend at the 
Lord’s table. This youth, whom I shall call Her- 
bert North, had formerly been his intimate com- 
panion, until he discovered that William’s habits 
had become so dissipated and worldly. In con- 
sequence of which he dropped his acquaintance, 
although he still kept an eye upon his proceed- 
ings, and continued to visit and comfort Mrs. 
Wentworth. On the occasion above referred to, 
when he saw his friend Herbert take the bread 
and wine, he wept much, and afterward acknowl- 
edged to his mother how forcibly he was impres- 
sed with the scripture, ‘‘ one shall be taken and 
another left.” 

Scarcely had the term of his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, when Wentworth was united in marriage 
to a respectable female, with whom he might have 
been happy and prosperous; but no circumstances 
seemed to inspire him with the importance of good 
conduct. The same extravagant habits were con- 
tinued, the same indolence marred his prosperity ; 
again he was reduced to straits and difficulties, 
from which he could not extricate himse)f—again 
he was relieved by the timely generosity of his 
mother, and, for a season, he seemed fully sensi- 
ble of his errors, and the necessity of a prompt 
and entire abandonment of his evil propensities. 

There is a ‘‘ goodness” which the Scripture 
says, ‘‘is like the morning cloud or the early 
dew which passeth away;” most agreeable in its 
appearance and cheering are the hopes it inspires, 
but it soon vanishes, and mocks the expectation 
of the beholdet! Such was the ‘‘ goodness” of 
William Wentworth. It endured for atime and 
then vanished away. The marriage into which he 
had so rashly entered, involved him in extraordi- 
nary expenses, and brought him into exigencies 
which added to his dissipated habits, compelled 
him to seek continual aid from his deeply wound- 
ed parent, whose property was now greatly less- 
ened by the heavy payments which she had made 
on his account. His amiable wife, a prey to want 
and the victim of his unkindness, soon began to 
decline in health; death at last terminated her 
earthly afflictions, and she left behind her a les- 
son to her sex, to beware that they do not unite 
themselves to those whose moral conduct is de- 
fective, and whose industry and sobriety are liable 
to suspicion. 

If mutual affection is the basis of the happiness 
of the married state, let it be remembered that 
even that affection can only be rendered perma- 
nent by the influence of moral and religious prin- 
ciple. Holiness is happiness, and in every state, 
holiness must be pursued that happiness may be 
possessed. But where fancy or any unworthy 
motive intervenes, it is vain to expect a felicity 
that will abide the shock of variable tempers and 
changing circumstances. Wentworth never en- 
gaged in such calculations as these; nor did his 
unhappy partner seasonably consider their impor- 
tance. She perceived it too late, and mourned 


when grief was unavailing. 
Upon the death of his wife, Wentworth flew to 
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his mother and promised to reform. Alas! she 
began to feel deeply the effects of her son’s mis- 
conduct. Her tears flowed perpetually; her re- 
sources were greatly reduced; and although she 
hoped in God, and prayed continually for her 
son’s conversion, yet she felt that painful) suspense 
was her constant companion, and proved 
‘‘ An ever piercing and retreating thorn.” 
His continued profligacy rendered it at last ne- 


cessary that she should withhold all further pecu- | 


niary assistance, except some present aid. What 
was her state of mind when she learned that, hav- 
ing abandoned his business, he had enlisted for a 
soldier! Attempts were made to procure his dis- 
charge, but in vain. It was war time and the 
King’s service required soldiers. He continued 
in the regiment for some time, and then deserted. 
Discovered and taken, he was tried and sentenced 


to asevere punishment, and seemed to be resignedto | 


the situation into which he had voluntarily thrown 
himself. He felt all the remorse and distress 
which the consciousness of having acted wrong 
never fails to produce, but sincere evangelical re- 
pentance found no place in his heart. He had 
not learned to say with the Psalmist, ‘‘Against 
Thee, Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight.” 

It was in the year 1799 that I was requested to 
see astranger who enquired for me. I proceed- 
ed to the hall, and there found a man shabbily 
dressed, whose downcast look predicted some tale 
of wo. He held out his hand; I took it, and 
eagerly surveying his countenance, recognized 
my former youthful companion, Wentworth! ! 

Quantum mutatus ab illo! 








What a lesson does this awful narrative present 
to the young! Here they are reminded to avoid 
the company of the profane, to reverence the Sab- 
bath. Here they are taught thatthe way oftrans- 
' gressors is hard, and that the fear of God is the 
‘only path to happiness and prosperity. Gaming, 
i drinking, and the theatre were Wentworth’s ruin: 
| three vices which are generally associated in the 
'same character. Avoid them, pass not by them, 
‘turn from them and pass away. To fear God and 
keep his commandments is the whole of our duty, 
|happiness, and joy. Let the young be impressed 
with the willingness of Christ to save every re- 
| pentant, returning sinner. Let them flee to Him 
\for salvation. ‘‘ Vow, now, is the accepted time.” 
Be wise to know your gracious day, 
All things are ready—come away. 
A SHEPHERD. 
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| STATUE. 
[Translated from the French.]} 
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his brother, but eight. 








| . 
| 
| school together, and were in the same class. 


were set a Latin lesson to learn at home. 





ONE BLOW OF THE CHISEL DOES NOT MAKE A 


Stephen Brown was ten years old, and Louis, 


| Father. 


into a good deal of mischief. They went toa day-| sculptor. 
One 
| afternoon they had ahalf-holiday, and both of them 
Iamj;The sculptor was seated on a low stool, with a 


Lewis. Are you going to make a statue out of 
that great clumsy piece of stone ? 

Sculptor. Yes. 

Lewis. How can you contrive to make it, sir ? 

Sculptor. You see me just beginning ; if you 
will call sometimes you will see how I get on ; 
and if God spares my life, you may see it finished. 

Lewis thanked the kind artist, and when they 
had seen him knock off another corner of the stone, 
they wished him good morning, and said they 
would call again. A short conversation then took 
place between Lewis and his father. 

Lewis. Father, it is very strange that the 
sculptor should be able to make a statue out of 
of that clumsy, shapeless mass of stone. 

Father. Do you think he did wrong to knock 
off those large pieces ? 

Lewis. 1 dare say he knows what is proper to 
be done, and that it is right to begin in this manner: 

Father. What should you think of a person, 
ignorant of sculpture, who should go to him and 
say, ‘‘ 1 am afraid you know nothing about what 
you have undertaken to do, because what you are 
doing does not show the shape you say it is to rep- 
resent ?” 


Lewis. He would show his ignorance and fol- 


Stephen was of a du)l ca-| ly; for my part I hope I shall not speak so foolishly. 
pacity, and found it very hard to learn his lessons ; 
but what he did learn he generally understood. 
Lewis was very quick, and could learn his les-|so rashly as you did to your brother the other day. 
sons in half the time that Stephen took ; but he 
was always full of play and fun, and sometimes got 


Well, then, if you ought not to speak 
| so hastily in this respect, remember not to speak 


Thenthey pursued their walk, and returned home. 
Lewis told Stephen all about their visit to the 

Stephen was sorry he had not gone, ard 
he asked his father to take him the next time. 

| Several days passed, and at length they went. 


Fora moment I could scarcely believe that it sorry to say they had some cross words, almost as | small chisel and a light mallet. He struck very 
was a reality. He spoke-in broken accents—and | goon as they were out of the school. 


gently, and only took off a sort of dust which could 


at length divulged the secret, confided to myself 
alone,—that he had again deserted—and had their books, and taking a seat in the arbour, they | 


After dinner they went into the garden with | be blown away with the breath. 


The stone had been cut and brought into some 


sought a temporary refuge in the neighborhood of pecan their studies. When they had been thus degree of shape, and the boys could see that it 
Mile-end. He urged me to intercede with his | engaged some time, their father passed behind the i was intended for alion. The artist was then at 
mother on his behalf, and endeavor to procure | asheut and he heard Lewis cry out, “* Ah, master | work upon one of its paws, which was nearly fin- 
his discharge. He pressed an immediate, appli- Stephen, I can say my lesson, and you are only ished : the rest of the body was as yet only rough- 


cation, as a party of soldiers from the regiment} jalf through yours; what a lazy fellow you are! ly cut out. 


were in pursuit of him. I accompanied him to 
the miserable place where he lodged, and lett | 
him with a strict charge not to venture abroad till | 
I returned. 

She was absorbed in grief at the tidings I com- 
municated respecting her son. ‘‘ I am unable,” 
said she, ‘‘ to do do any thing for him in a pecu- 
niary way; for he has taken all from me, and I 
shall be obliged to solicit the bounty of my friends. | 
May the Lord have mercy upon him. His con- 
duct will bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” 

Returning to Wentworth, I related the particu- | 
lars of my interview. * * * He sighed—‘‘ One 





remedy only remains,” said he, ‘‘ I have an op-| quickly ; but if you are thus 


portunity of going to India, as ship’s carpenter, 
which I shall embrace. To give myself up to the 
regiment would be worse than death. * * * No, 
no,” added he, ‘‘I cannot, I cannot.’? * * * 

saw him but once more before he sailed, and he 


I will run and fly my kite, and leave you to mope 
by yourself!”’ I fear that Stephen was about to! 
answer Lewis’s foolish boasting speech in an an- | 
gry spirit, but just then his father stept up, and ta- | 
king the hands of his two boys, he said, ‘* Lewis, 
you are a vain and foolish little boy to talk in such 
a way to your brother; and, Stephen, your angry 
face shows that you are unwise enough to be in a 
passion with your brother. God has given you, my | 
children, different capacities, and every talent we | 
possess comes from him. Stephen, though you are | 
rather slow in learning, yet by diligegte and per- | 
severance, you will be sure to get on, and there- | 
fore do not be discouraged. Lewis, you,cafedr 
ted to beco 
an idle playful boy, yqu willn vapee in_your 
learning, and you will prove an Snprdfitabl® 
vant to that God who has ciey you the talent of 
a good memory.” > 


A few days after, Mr. Brown too wis with 


ce ation « nm i ae : ; 
left his native country and—his mother—forever! | him to a neighboring town, where they céafled 


Mrs. Wentworth did not long survive his de- 


on a sculptor, a very clever man. When Weflic 
’ 






ser; |. 


‘Oh, how very different the stone looks!” 
said Lewis, as soon as he had satisfied himself it 
was the same stone he had seen before. ‘‘ Whata 
difference ! Oh, father, it isto be a lion; see what 
along tail and what a shaggy mane it will have!” 

Sculptor. Well, gentlemen, you see the stone 
is quite altered since your first visit. 

Lewis. Yes, sir; you have given it this shape, 
and I think you must have had a great deal oftrou- 
ble with it. 

Sculptor. It is God who gave me the skill to 
do what I have done, ‘‘ who is wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working.” 

Stephen. But I suppose, sir, it took you some 
gf to learn how to make astatue; it did not come 
into ydur head all at once? 

‘Sculpie® Oh, no! it took me a long time 
But Gedgave me patience to learn, as well as abil- 


| itige to understand what I was taught; and he gives 
| nf ckill and power to direct the chisel so as to pro- - 


duce the work I intend. 
The sculptor, who was a good-natured man, 


parture. Incessant grief preyed on her constitu-| anq his father entered the workshop, he was very | talked with them for some time longer and showed 
tion, and her health visibly declined. Some very | busily employed upon a block of marble. The |them how he worked, and began one of the eyes 


respectable, benevolent persons furnished an an- 
nuity for her comfortable support during her life, 
and she frequently acknowledged the goodness of 
God under all her afflictions. But an event hap- 
pened that hastened her dissolution. ‘* The East 
Indiaman in which Wentworth sailed, took fire on 
its passage, and blew up, and, it is believed, every 
soul on board perished!! 

Overwhelmed by the tidings, she never ceased 
to weep, notso much on account of his melancho- 
ly end, as the probable state of his soul! I visited 
her shortly before her departure, and although she 
still retained a confidence in her own salvation, 
yet her language was, ‘‘ My son! my son!”” She 
closed her eyes on this world for ever, and her 
spirit ascended to those regions where sin and 
sorrow are unknown. 


following conversation then took place : 

‘ather. Do not disturb yourself, sir. I called 
to ask you to let us see you at work ; will youal- 
low us to look on for a short time ? 

Sculptor. Certainly, sir ; only just stand at a 


of the lion. 

The children were much gratified, and would 
have stayed all day if their father had not remind- 
ed them that it was time to go home. They then 

‘took leave of the sculptor, and as they walked 


little distance for a few minutes while I knock off| homewards, they noticed particularly that the 


this corner of the stone. 


the shop, and the sculptor took a great chisel and 
a heavy mallet, with which he knocked off several 
large pieces from one side ofthe block. The con- 
versation was then renewed. 

Sculptor. Yousee, sir, Ido not stand upon 
trifles, but get on as fast as I can. 

Lewis. Do you always get on as fast, sir ? 

Sculptor. No; you must not think statues are 





altogether made in this manner. 


Lewis and his father went to the other end of 


sculptor had expressed his’ thank fulness to God for 
the abilities he possessed. 

Father. My children, whenever man prospers 
and obtains useful knowledge, he should ascribe 
his understanding and his industry to his Maker. 
But, Lewis, tell me what do you now think of the 
manner in which you saw the sculptor working 
some days ago? 

Lewis. Iseethat it was necessary to bring the 
stone into its present shape. 

Father. And do you not think that, when fin- 
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ished, it will be still more beautiful than it now is? 
Which sort of work appeared the slowest—when 
the sculptor knocked off great pieces of stone, or 
when he finished so carefully ? 

Lewis. Oh, the last is much the slowest. 

Stephen. Certainly; for sometimes he touched 
the marble so very gently that the chisel hardly 
made an ‘impression. 

Father. But which produced the best effect? 
You, my boys, should recollect the careful and 
exact manner in which the sculptor worked when 
you are engaged in learning your lessons, and 
often think of his patience and perseverance. 

When the statue was finished, the father again 
took his two sons to it. It was a beautiful work, 
and highly finished. Several persons were stand- 
ing near, and praising it very much. Stephen 
and Lewis recollected that it was the same work 
they had seen, and expressed their astonishment to 
find it so beautiful. 

Their father stopped as long as they wished, 
and was pleased with the attention they paid. 
When they returned home, he called Lewis into 
his study, and said to him, ‘‘ You saw how the 
sculptor began and continued his work, and you 
have to-day seen the beautiful statue he has at 
length formed. Heis avery clever man; but this 
is not all: he is, besides, avery diligent and perse- 
vering man. He pursued his work stroke by 
stroke, day after day, and month after month, till 
he had completed it. You learn very quickly, 
but take care, my dear boy, or this will prove a 





The day dawned ; the storm had ceased ; the! And why is it thus? because they are not 
wind was still, and nothing was to be heard but taught as you are from your earliest years that 
the roar of the river. The rise of the river ex-. those who fear and love God have no cause to 
ceeded even the father’s expectations, and nosoon- fear any thing else. Very few of the children in 
er was it sufficiently light to enable him to distin- Smyrna could read a few years ago, but now they 
guish objects across it, than he placed himself on have many schools and learn very well, and it is 
the bank to watch for the apprvach of his son. a great pleasure to them to havé a little. paper to 
The son arrived on the opposite shore at thesame read every week, and I hope they will learn to 
moment, and was beginning to enter the stream. be good, and not say so many wicked words, for 
All the father’s feelings were roused into action, | they learn at the Sunday school the third com- 
for he knew that his son was in the most imminent | mandment, as well as the others. 
danger. He had proceeded too far to retura; in} I hope, my dear young friends, that you will 
fact, to go forward or return was to incur the’ pray for these children, and that you may at last 


same peril. meet many of them in the kingdom of Heaven. 
His horse had arrived in the deepest part ofthe I am your sincere friend, M. R. 


channel, and was struggling against the current, TS 
down which he was rapidly hurried, and appar- NATURAL HISTORY. 
ently making but littte progress towards the —————— 
shore. The boy became alarmed, and raising his 
eyes towards the landing place, he discovered his 
father! He exclaimed, almost frantic with fear, 
‘© Oh! I shall drown, I shall drown!” ‘‘ No!” 
exclaimed the father, in a sterr. and resolute tone, 
and dismissing for a moment his feeling of tender- 
ness, ‘If you do I'll whip you to death; cling to 
your horse.”” The son, who feared a father more 
than the raging elements, obeyed his command, 
and the noble animal on which he was mounted, 
struggling for some time, carried him safe to the 
shore. 

** My son,”’ said the glad father, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘remember, hereafter that in danger you 
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THE ANT-EATER. 
Professor Buffet, the celebrated Naturalist, has 





snare to you, by making you idle and careless. 
You cannot be truly wise without being diligent, | 
and the more talent you possess, the more you | 
should improve it. One blow of the chisel does | 
not make a statue; neither does a little cleverness | 
and quickness make a truly wise man. 





From the Detroit Gazette. 
UNCOMMON SELF-POSSESSION. 

On the banks of the Nangatuck, a rapidstream, 
which rises in and flows through a very mountain- | 
ous part of the state of Connecticut, a few years 
since lived a respectable family by the name of 
B The father, though not a wealthy, was 
a respectable man. He had fought the battles | 








you with the tenderness and fear which I felt, 


LETTER FROM SMYRNA, TO THE READERS OF 


been successful in bringing to) Boston, alive, a 
three year and a half old Ant Eater. It was ta- 
ken by the Professor 150 leagues from Rio Grande, 
your fate was inevitable; you would have been | (Brazil, ) 60 leagues from the habitations of men, 
carried away in the current, and I should have | and removed on a palaquin that distance. It was 
seen you no more.” then with young, whigh when produced was suck- 
led by its dam, similar to the manner of genteel 
folks. ‘The young one lived four months, two of 
which on the passage to this country, where it died. 
The living Ant Eater measures 7 1-2 feet from 
the tip of the probocis tothe end of its tail; stands 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 2 1-2 feet high; its head about 12 inches long, 
Smyrna, March 23d, 1833, | Very slender and round; its tongue capable of be- 

My dear young friends,—It is with the great- | ing projected one foot and a half, or more, on 


must possess fortitude, and, determining to sur- 
vive, cling to the last hope. Had I addressed 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 





est pleasure that we continue to read in the, Which isa slimy substance, which firmly affixes 


of his country in the revolution, and, from his | Youth’s Companion of donations for the support | to it all the ants which touch it, and is its princi- 


familiarity with scenes of danger and peril, he had 
learned that it is always more prudent to preserve 
and affect the air of confidence in danger, than to 
betray signs of fear; and especially so, since his 
conduct might have a great influence upon the 
minds of those about him. 

He had occasion to send a little son across the 
river to the house ofa relation, on an erraad, and 
as there was then no bridge, the river must be for- 
ded.—The lad was familiar with every part of the 
fording place, and when the water was low, which 
was at this time the case, could cross without dan- 
ger. But he had scarcely arrived at his place of 
destination, and done his errand, when suddenly, 
as is frequently the case in mountainous countries, 
the heavens became black with clouds, the winds 
blew with great violence, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents; it was near night, and became exceedingly 
dark. By the kindness of his friends, he was per- 
suaded to relinquish his design of returning in the 
evening, and to wait untilmorning. The father 
suspected the cause of his delay, and was not over 
anxious on account of any accident that might 
happen to him during the night. But he knew 
that he had taught his son to render the most ob- 
sequious obedience to his father’s commands; and 
that, as he possessed a daring and fearless spirit, 
and would never be restrained by force, he would, 
as soon as it should be sufficiently light in the 
morning, attempt to ford the river on his return. 
He knew also, that the immense quantity of water 
that appeared to be falling, would by morning cause 
the river to rise to a considerable height; and make 
it dangerons even for a man in full possession of 
strength and fortitude, to attempt to cross it. He 
therefore passed a sleepless night, anticipating, 


with a father’s feelings, what might befal his child 
in the morning. 


of the littlke Smyrna paper. You can have very | pal natural food; its tail is so extremely bushy as 
little idea of the ignorance of the dear children for |to entirely cover the animal in its sleeping pos- 


whom this paper is designed. 

I will relate an anecdote of a little girl of six 
years old, whose name is Emily. One day in 
school this little girl was reported to me as having 
taken home a little box for her cousin in which 


ing the money, accused little Emily of having ta- 


ture, and then it has the appearance of a house 
‘hair mat; its two fore feet have each four claws, 
| two large andtwo small; and on each hind foot are 
five nails; and on being attacked by a formidable 


|foe, some of this species have been found dead 


The prevailing hue or color of this Ant Eater 


was a quarter of a dollar, and the cousin not find- | on*its back, with the enemy in its strong grasp. 


ken it. On calling Emily to me she protested her | is pepper and salt, but with beautiful relief by 
innocence in the strongest terms, and to my utter | lights and shadows; its present food is principally 
astonishment declared that she would ‘‘ bury her | eggs, chickens and milk; it has no teeth, and ta- 
mother,” ifshe had not told the truth, and crossing ken asa whole, with its various combinations of 
her fingers said ‘‘I will kiss the cross that I have the long slim grey hound like head, tiger’s claws, 
not taken it;’’ and many similar expressions. —e outang’s nails, serpent’stongue, squirrel’s 

I endeavored to convince the little girl of the| tail, and beautifully finished coloring, it is the 
sin of such language, and told her God was very | most interesting object in natural history, that has 
angry with children who used such expressions; | ever been offered for public exhibition. 


and that the servants always told her to do so. 


her, she said ‘‘I cannot tell what to say to God, 
how shal! I ask him to forgive me?” 


said, ‘‘as soon as I go home, I will go to my room 
and shut the door and try to pray.” 

Almost all the children here are very much 
afraid of spirits, ghosts, and such things; and in- 
stead of being taught to fear sin more than any 
thing else, all who have the care of them, {fill 
their young minds with needless fears. 

A few days ago a lady died who was known to 


at the thought that her spirit might hover about 
their rooms at night, and pull them out of bed. 
I could fill my paper with anecdotes of the foolish 
stories which they have told me, and their lives 





she said she did not know that they were wrong, | 
fe 


When told that she must pray to God to forgive | 


many ofthe children, and they were pale with fear | ™ 





are often made miserable through fear. - 


The affection of this animal for Professor Buf- 
t, was strikingly evinced after a separation from 
him for a week, on being sold. When the Pro- 
fessor came to see him in this city, the Ant Eater 


|knew him immediately, and fondled round him; 
After being told how she must pray to God, she| 


rubbing against him, and raising his paws to be 
noticed, with all the remarkable kindness and af- 
fection of the faithful dog. This is the second 
one that has ever lived long enough in confine- 
ment to be brought to this country, (the first died) 
and this can be exhibited here but a few weeks, 
The Ant Eater is exhibited at Washington Hall, 
head of Franklin street, near Marlboro’ Hotel, 
Admittance 25 cents—Children 12 1-2 cents: 





‘HE NURS ERY. 


THE GRATEFUL CHILD. 
Gratitude is pleasing in all persons, but espe- 
cially is it so in poor children, For them, in 














Youth’s Companion. 











these days of active benevolence, much is done; 
and on their account is much money expended. 
Prayer is presented for them to God continually, 
and a great deal is in consequence expected from 
them. Sixty years ago, and who heard of a Sun- 








die, he should go to a better home. As soon as 
Charles saw his kind parents enter his room, he 
burst into tears and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamma, I did 
think I should have seen you at home, not here; I 
do not think I shall ever get well again; but I do 





day school? but now, in all parts of the country, 
the young ones of our poor population are collec- 
ted together, and to them are the words of salva- 
tion sent. But it is a lamentable fact, that al- 
though so much is done, yet little thankfulness is 
shown. Amid many discouragements of this na- 
ture, I have been pleased to observe an instance 
of juvenile gratitude which it will not take many 
minutes to relate, but which may to some be in- 
teresting. A little girl, who had been in our 
school for some time, became very anxious to pos- 
sess the word of eternal life for herself, and be- 
gan regularly to subscribe for a Testament; the 
pence were carefully saved, and as she deposited 
them one by one in her teacher’s hand, her rosy 
countenance would beam with joy, animation, and 
pleasure. When her subscription was complete, 
she applied for her book, and it was given her. 
Some days after, as I was walking down a lane 
leading to her cottage, she came running to me, 
and, with a pleasant smile upon her countenance, 
she dropped a modest courtesy ,saying, ‘Teacher, J 
am very much obliged to you for the Testament.” 
Now this was gratifying to me, because it showed 
two things: first, that she was not insensible to 
my exertions in obtaining her the book, and then 
that she had learned to value it after it had been 
obtained. O that, in future years, this dear child 
may know the importance of the sacred volume, 
and feel the hallowing influence of its precepts on 
her life. And may the Almighty God grant, that 
all children may be inclined to study the sweet in- 
vitations of mercy, and to look to Jesus for his 
kindness and his love. Our Redeemer himself 
speaks to us in his holy word; and O, may we all 
ove him more and more. 

** The Testament of grace and truth 

Shall be the guardian to my youth; 

And O, may its inspired page 

Cheer and support my latest age; 

Then shall I ever keep the road 

That leads to glory, and to God.” —s—sxE. E.. C, 


[London Child’s Companion. 











RELIGION. 


hope I shall go to a better home.” 
could not, at first, make any reply; the gloom of 
a sick chamber, the altered appearance of her 
boy, the probability that he would soon be no 
more; all these things overcame her. 
wondered that she did not answer him, and he 
again said, ‘‘Oh! my mamma, Jesus Christ will 
take meto a better home; will he not?” 
good lady, almost broken hearted, then replied to 
his question, that if he were called hence she trus- 
ted he would be found in Jesus, and accepted in 
and through Him. The many proofs of his piety, 
which in the days of health he had often shown, 
greatly comforted her in the prospect of losing him. 


ble; and, though he talked very fast, he knew 
not what he said. 
he departed, while his tender mother was hanging 


His mamma 


Charles 


The 


Soon after this the dear child became insensi- 
A few hours, however, before 


in silent agony over his pillow, he revived, and 
reason partly returned. He gazed at his fondest 
friend, and seemed to wonder why she wept; he 
said something indistinctly about going to his Fa- 
ther’s house, about many mansions, about holy 
angels, and a better home; and soon after this, 
one gentle sigh his fetters broke; there were one 
or two slight struggles, and the spirit of little 
Charles appeared before the bar of the Eternal. 
Ah! how short is time! how near may be eter- 
nity!’ The body of Charles remained a lifeless 
corpse; his sweet blue eyes had lost their lustre, 
and the hollowness of death sat upon his counte- 
nance. Soon was he carried to the house appoin- 
ted for all living, to mingle with the dust; but we 
trust that his soul was washed white as the driven 





FIDELITY. 


There was once a little girl, and she was very affec- 
tionate. She had a dog which she liked very much, 
His name was Trusty. After a while, however, his 
mistress grew tired of him, but he still loved her. As 
he was one day walking with her, they came to a town 
where a wild bull was kept. This bull had got loose, 
and threatened to doa great deal of mischief. He 
came running towards the little girl, but the dog kept 
him off, by his barking, till the little girl reached a 
house. He then followed his mistress, but was some- 
what hurt, The little girl was sorry that he had thus 
suffered from his fidelity to her, and had him well taken 
care of. She ever afterwards treated him kindly. 





Virtvur.—Virtue is of indispensable obligation, and 
the foundation of honor and esteem, and the source of 
all beauty, order and happiness in nature. It procures 
us the approbation and love of all wise and good be- 
ings, and renders them our allies and friends. Beauty 
and wit will die, learning will vanish away, and all the 
arts of life be soon forgot; yet virtue will remain forev- 
er, But what is of unspeakably greater consequence 
is, it makes God our friend, unites our minds to his, 
and engages his almighty power in our defence. Such 
is the importance of virtue. Of what consequence, 
therefore, is it that we practice it! If you are wise, 
then, study virtue, and contemn every thing that can 
come incompetition with it. Remember that this alone 
is honor, glory, wealth and happiness. Secure this, 
and you secure every thing ; lose this, and all is lost. 





Inrancy.—What is more beautiful than an infant? 
Look at his spotless brow; at its soft and ruddy lips, 
which have never uttered an unholy word—and at its 
blue laughing eye, as it lays on the breast of its fond 
mother! Look, it has stretched out its white hand, 
and is playfully twisting her hair around its tiny fin- 
gers. Look at an infant! It is innocence endued with 
life: the counterpart of holiness. It requires nothing 
but the pleasant look of its mother, and her warm kiss 
upon its lilly cheek, to make it happy. You may talk 
to it of sorrow, of misery, of death, but your words 
are unmeaning. It has never felt the chills of disap- 





snow in the blood of his Redeemer; and if so, he 
will ‘‘ be for ever with the Lord.”’ 


Ye children to your Saviour haste, 
And trust his kindly care; 
Entreat forgiveness for the past, 
With all the power of prayer. 
He only can your sins forgive, 
He only can atone, 
And bear you to yon world of bliss, 
That better, better home. 
[London Child’s Companion. 











A BETTER HOME. 

Most children love home; and, when at school, 
or separated far from those they esteem, no sound 
is so sweet as the sound of home. Little Charles 
dearly loved his home; but his friends, who knew 
what would be best for him, sent him to a board- 
ing school, at some distance from his native town. 
The half-year passed away, Charles sometimes 
thought rather slowly ; and the close attention he was 
obliged to pay to his books frequently tired him; 
but he was one of his master’s best boys; and, 
being of a meek and gentle temper, all the schol- 
ars loved him. But at length the holidays were 
rapidly approaching, and Charles’s heart beat 
fast with expectation and delight. ‘There was the 
loved society of his mama and papa, at his old 
abode, and all his dear, dear brothers and sisters; 
there was the beautiful garden and the orchard, 
the pony and the old dog Carlo, and indeed all the 
pretty things he could desire; and many a bright 
scheme did he plan, and many a sweet anticipa- 
tion did he enjoy. But it was not to be. About 
a week before the holidays began, the poor little 
fellow was suddenly seized with a sad pain in his 
head, and a giddiness, which affected him much. 
He quickly became worse, and his parents were 
sent for. 
The doctor fearing that the illness might prove 
of an infectious character, all the young people 
were immediately sent to their own residences. 
The afflicted child listened, in pensive sadness, to 
the roll of the chaises, as they rattled over the 
stones, and bore his companions away; and often 
did the heavy sob burst from his aching bosom; 


MISCELLANY. 


BISHOP BUTLER DYING. 
The following anecdote is related of the last mo- 
ments of Bishop Butler, the learned author of the 
‘ Analogy.’ A few days previous to his death, when 
he was sitting alone with his chaplain, he thus addres- 
sed him:—‘ Perhaps what I am about to say may sur- 
prise you; but after all I have written—after having 
viewed death calmly at a distance,—yet upon its near 
approach I am afraid to die.’ ‘ My Lord,’ observed the 
chaplain, ‘you forget that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.’ 
— Yes? rejoined the Bishop, ‘ but how do I know that 
he is a Saviour for me?’ ‘ It is his own gracious dec- 
jiaration,’ continued the chaplain, ‘ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ ‘Stop!’ exclaimed 
the Bishop, ‘I have read that passage a thousand and 
a thousand times, but never felt its value till this mo- 
ment! Stop there, for now I die happy.’ 
Lowell Observer. 


EIGHTY GUINEAS. 

A rich old gentleman, residing at Manchester, Eng. 
was lately called upon hy some members of the Bible 
Society sam, to subscribe his mite; he replied, ‘ he 
had been thinking about it, but would first wish to be- 
come acquainted with their plans,’ &c., and wished 
them to call again. Some time after, they did so, and 
he told them that he had made up his mind to sub- 
scribe a guinea a year, and immediately began to 
count out upon the table, a quantity of guineas; when 
he got to 21, the gentleman stopped him, and said as 
their time was rather precious, they should feel obliged, 
if he would give his subscription, that they might go. 
The old gentleman still continuing to count them out 
upon the table, they interrupted him a second time, 
when he —_ hoped the gentleman would suffer him 
to go on, and on he went till he had counted down 80 
guineas. ‘ There, gentlemen,’ cried the old man, ‘I 





























pointment! It has never writhed beneath the pang of 
affliction, and its guileless heart knows nothing of the 


emptiness, the hollow professions, the coldheartedness 
of the world; and would to God that the cup may be 
broken ere it be lifted to its lips. 


The Snuff-Taker and Sir G. R.—Some time since, 
during the argument of a heavy case in the Court of 
Chancery, a friend having attempted in vain to draw 
the attention of the witty Sir R— from his brief, as a 
last resource, presented him with a pinch of snuff. 
Sir G. however, on declining the offer, observed with 
an air of solemnity, “ had the Creator intended my 
nose for a dust hole, he would not have turned it up- 
side down.” 








Remarxs.—It is as great a mercy to be preserved in 
health, as to be delivered from sickness. ‘ 








POETRY. 


Frem the Female Advecate. 
TO A MOTHER. 

Oh, Mother dost thou love that babe? 

How sweet and heavenly is its smile! 
Dost thou hope his future years 

Will ease thy cares, thy woes beguile? 
Should storms of worldly grief and pain 

Beat rudely on thy sinking heart; 
Oh, dost thou hope he’ll prove thy shield— 

In those dark hours, sweet joys impart? 
When thy fair locks are white with years, 

And thou art bending on thy way? 
Then dost thou hope this infant one 

Will gild a Mother’s parting day? 
Fond Mother—whence derived thy trust, 

That these true joys, will be thy part? 
How many a Mother’s fav’rite one, 

Has proved a dagger to her heart! 
Artthou each day in earnest prayer, 

That blessings, heaven alone can give, 
May rest on this immortal one— 

That he to God may truly live? 
And when his early reason dawns,— 

And he shall lisp a Mother’s name; 
Oh, will it be thy sweet delight 

To teach him how a Saviour came? 
Oh, wilt thou bend his infant knee; 

And raise his early thoughts to heaven? 
Then teach his tender heart to pray; 
































but he had this hope, and it was an anchor to his 
soul amid all his grief, that if he were called to 














promised you a subscription of a guinea a year; I am 
80 years old, and there are the 80 guineas.” — News. 








And these pure blessings may be given. 
ALTHEA- 





